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XENOPHON ANABASIS, iv. 8. 27 

In describing the games held in connection with the sacrifices to Zeus, 
Heracles, and the other gods at Trapezus, Xenophon says: 

Kakr) Oea iytvero- 7roAAot yap Kari^tfcrav koX are Oto>p.ei>oyv tS>v iraiptw 

voWr] (f>i\oviKia cyiyvtTO tv0a iroWr) Kpavyr) mi yekoy; ko.1 irapaKtXtv- 

o-ts iyiyvero. 

The MSS have either kralpw or trtpiov. Editors have invariably pre- 
ferred enupwy. Budaeus was the first to suggest iraipSiv. In 1857 Cobet 
repeated the suggestion, and it still stands in Warren's revision (1898) of his 
edition. Kruger adopted it and it has remained in the subsequent revisions. 
Sauppe, Gemoll, and Schenkl reject it. Elsewhere it is ignored. It is par- 
ticularly surprising to find no mention of it in the Oxford and Teubner editions. 
Under these circumstances it seems worth while to call attention to this well- 
nigh forgotten emendation which is extremely attractive. Cobet {Mnemosyne, 
VI, 392-93) supports his view as follows: "Non dubito quin verissime emen- 
datum sit frcupfiv pro Ircupwy. Praeter quam quod res ipsa ex se ipsa satis est 
perspicua, animadvertendum est croupous non esse o-vo-TpaTuoras sed <j>(\ovs 
ical o-vvrjBas. Itaque quae sit ilia causa cur ttoXXtj <j>iAoviKta excitata esse 
dicatur dictu difficile est." 

At the banquet given by Seuthes to the Greek officers Xenophon, being 
somewhat embarrassed because he had no present to offer to his entertainer, 
offered the services of himself and his companions in arms (vii. 3. 30). The 
whole speech is cast in a heroic mould, so we are not surprised to find craTpoi 
used in the Homeric sense. In iv. 7. n, it is used in the sense of chums. 
' EroTpoi as the equivalent of o-uorparMOTai, the only meaning that will fit this 
passage, is not found in the Anabasis. In another passage where the stimulat- 
ing effects of the presence of the army as spectators are mentioned the words 
to o-rparevpa irav 6e<i>fifvov (iv. 7. n) are used. This or some similar expres- 
sion would have been more natural here if indeed it was necessary to mention 
the presence of the army at all. If, however, we read iraxpSiv we see at once 
why ?roAAi? (piXovtKia eyiyvo-o. The iraipai who accompanied the army in 
large numbers were the objects of tender solicitude on the part of the soldiers. 
On one occasion (iv. 3. 30) a number of soldiers deserted their posts in the face 
of the enemy to assure themselves of the safety of their female companions. 
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Many, no doubt, were slaves, like the clever danseuse who performed at the 
banquet in honor of the Paphlagonian envoys. But many free women must 
have accompanied the troops from Sardis. 1 Rivalries for their favor resulting 
in personal encounters were not infrequent. 3 Of necessity the women were 
present with the army on all occasions. At the ford of the Centrites River 
(iv. 3. 19) they joined in the war cry. We may be sure that they were inter- 
ested spectators at the games, and even joined in the upavyr) nal yeXws nal 
TrapaKe\cv(Tis. 

It is characteristic of Xenophon's literary technique to mention only strik- 
ing or unusual things in descriptions. Thus in describing the Median wall he 
mentions the kiln-dried bricks and mortar with which Greeks were not familiar 
(ii. 4. 12; cf. Gulick, Life of Ancient Greeks, 23). Contrast this with his refer- 
ence to the wrenching of timbers from the houses of a Babylonian village. 
Xenophon's Greek readers knew how easily this could be done in the case of 
houses built of sun-dried bricks. Similarly in describing the games held in 
connection with the Lycian festival he mentions only two things, the hand- 
some prizes, and the presence of Cyrus (i. 2. 10). In the present passage also 
he selects only the unusual features for mention, the unfavorable place chosen 
by the master of the games, the participation of slaves and prisoners, the diffi- 
culties of horse racing on a steep slope ending in the sea, and the presence of 
the women. Although in some places in Greece women participated in games 
as spectators and even as contestants^ the spectacle of a large number of iraipai 
at the celebration of the games at Trapezus was sufficiently novel to call for 
notice. 

It may be added that an exactly similar confusion in the text occurs in 
iv. 3. 30: TroAAot yap xal tu>v pevav Ttraypevuiv u>)(ovto iTnp.tX6p.cvoi 01 pkv 
wof vyiW, oi Sk ctkcvSiv, ol 8 ' traipaxv. In this passage eraip&v suggested 
by Zeunius has been adopted in preference to the MSS readings traipwv and 
kripuiv. 

Robert J. Bonner 

The University or Chicago 



A FOURTH-CENTURY ODYSSEY 

It is a familiar fact that the manuscript tradition of the Odyssey is decidedly 
less full and ancient than that of the Iliad. Even before the papyri began to 
stream out of Egypt into our libraries, the best considerable manuscript of the 
Iliad, the tenth-century Venetus A, was a century earlier than the Odyssey's 
best, Laurentianus. And the papyri have increased the disparity. Of the 

1 Cf. Plutarch Alexander 41 for i\eti$epcu tralpai, and the deep interest of a 
soldier in one of them. 

' Cf. V. 8. 4, Trepi TraiSiKuv imxipevos. 

' Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, 47, 239, 387. 



